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departed friend as "the Prince of Bombay citizenship," and as an
imperialist imbued with the best and noblest traditions and genius of
the British race and Empire. Mr. Birkett, who followed him, speak-
ing on behalf of the British mercantile community, referred to his
magnetic personality, great eloquence and untiring devotion to the
interests of the City, and characterized his death as a national cala-
mity. Ibrahim Rahimtulla declared that one of the greatest services
which Pherozeshah had rendered to the British Empire was the
strenuous effort he always made to guide the political aspirations of
the people in healthy channels in a spirit of far-sighted wisdom.
H. A. Wadya spoke next. He had known Pherozeshah ever since
with the hopes and ambitions of youth they had set out together to
fight the battle of life some fifty years before. He spoke of the great
gifts which had given Pherozeshah a power which very few, perhaps,
had ever approached, but which no one had surpassed in the country.
He had exalted civic life in public estimation. In the field of politics,
if it was the case that the better mind of India looked with increased
confidence and higher hope to the future of the country under
British rule, there was no leader to whom greater credit was due for
this result than Pherozeshah. There was not a cause he espoused, nor
an institution he served which he had not left the better and the
stronger for his life's labours.
A number of other speakers followed. They rang different
changes on the same theme, but each spoke with a feeling which
seemed to be personal. Stanley Reed, the gifted editor of The Times
of India,, whose remarkable tribute in the columns of his paper bore
testimony to the warmth of his admiration, remarked on the ardent
patriotism, the keen political sagacity, the dynamic force and the
mental alertness which were so intensely characteristic of Pheroze-
shah's life and work. Dr. Mackichan who followed spoke of the
immense debt which the University owed to the great Elphinstonian,
and the "massive influence" he exercised, "arising as it did from a
strong personality enriched by an experience which was gained
through strenuous labour and reinforced by strength of conviction
and eloquence in expression."
As a demonstration of popular feeling, the meeting was alto-
gether unique. Never had Bombay seen such a gathering of her